


The Geographical Magazine now has a whole new look. Larger 
size, superb print, more colour photography, the latest maps. 
Above all, it presents Geography as a human subject - a fascinat¬ 
ing study of people and the effects of their environment. 


GeograQhical 


keeps up with a changing world. 






It's 'TRUE GRIT' in 
Argosy this month! 
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CAMERAS 

CAUGHT 

LENIN 


by Boris GALIN 

condensed from LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 


POSTERITY 

An album produced by the Art Publishers and entitled Lenin in Photographs 
is thought to be the first large collection of pictures taken of the leader of the 
October Revolution. In it Leonid Volkov-Lannit has brought together many obscure 
facts. These 130 photographs recall the events in the Smolny, headquarters of the 
revolution in Petrograd (now Leningradl. 

The book also tells the story of the first Soviet photographers and cameramen 
who photographed Lenin in those epic days. 

Pyotr Otsupa. who left some 40,000 negatives, including 35 rare photographs 
of Lenin, wrote, "With my clumsy big wooden box I shoved myself into every door, 
fixed my tripod, got under the black broadcloth cover and, completely out of place 
in the midst of a serious session, filled the room 
with the thunder and smoke of my home-made flashes. 

I was politely asked to move through one door, but, 

obsessed by the idea of recording all key events. I came back through another." 





















Here is a truly historic 
picture by another Press 
photographer, Grigori 
Goldstein: Lenin is 
addressing parting words to 
Red Army men as they 
leave for the front on 
May 5, 1920. He is 
surrounded by people in 
soldiers’ greatcoats, leather 
jackets or military tunics. 
They are workers and 
peasants leaving for the 
front with the image and 
fiery words of Lenin in their 
hearts. 

The photographer’s 
records tell something of the 
history of the picture: “It 
was a dull cloudy day. In 
the gardens opposite the 
Bolshoi Theatre a platform 
of unpainted boards had 
been set up. Lenin was 
obviously in the grip of 


strong emotion before he 
spoke. But when he 
mounted the platform his 
voice was resounding and 
his gestures, everything, 
revealed his certainty of 
victory over the enemy. I 
carefully scrutinised all his 
movements. There he stood, 
addressing the cadets, his 
body impetuously thrust 
forward, cap gripped in his 
hand. I immediately clicked 
my camera. It was with 
apprehension that I 
developed the negative— 
what if something went 
wrong? What if the plate 
were a poor one? Happily 
everything went well.” 

I find it difficult to tear 
myself away from that 
photograph, which conveys 
the essence of Lenin’s 
nature, his faith in victory, 
his ardour and passion. 











by K. Bulla. Seated on the 
steps near the platform, a 
folder in his lap, Lenin is 
seen listening to statements 
and taking notes at the 
Third Congress of the 
Comintern. Another picture 
shows Lenin writing with 
concentration, his head 
bent over the paper. In the 
third he has placed his 
folder and papers on a step 
and is bending still lower 
over his notes, intent upon 
the words of the speaker. 
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Lenin’s meeting in the Kremlin with H. G. Wells is 
perpetuated in another study by Otsupa, on which the 
author of the album comments, “Hardly any other picture 
in this whole collection conveys so expressively Lenin’s 
stances, gestures and facial expression.” 


One chapter entitled “A Photograph That Has Become a 
Work of Art” tells of Pavel Zhukov and the portrait he 
took of Lenin in July 1920. Zhukov was educated at the 
St. Petersburg School for the Promotion of the Arts and 
at the Rome Academy of Arts. During the revolution he 
was principal photographer of the Petrograd military 
district and later he presented the Government with 16,000 
negatives, including this portrait of Lenin. 
On the day he was invited to take the photograph he had 
only a few plates left. Looking for a darkroom in which 
to reload, Zhukov rushed up a stairway and climbed into 
a big firewood box. He reloaded four plates and then went 
to see Lenin. The photographing took about 90 seconds. 
Lenin later carefully scrutinised the pictures and said they 
were “the first pictures in which I look like myself’. 
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ALEXEI YELISEYEV 


Alexei Yeliseyev is a 35-year-old d 
Married (his wife, Larissa, is also an 
child, Lena, aged 8. Keen on sport; was quite a fencer in 
his student days, and holds the title “Master of Sport”. 

On January 15 Yeliseyev, in company with Boris 
Volynov and Yevgeni Khrunov, shot into space aboard the 
Soyuz-5 spaceship, entering a terrestrial orbit. 

There they kept a rendezvous with Vladimir Shatalov, 
commander of the Soyuz-4, launched a day earlier, and 
Yeliseyev and Khrunov stepped out into the void to float 
across to the other spacecraft. 

The two vehicles parted company, and on January 17 
the Soyuz-4 returned to earth. The following day Boris 
Volynov landed the Soyuz-5. 
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YEVGENI KHRUNOV 

















VLADIMIR SHATALOV 













BORIS VOLYNOV 


Boris Volynov is 35, a graduate of 
Zhukovsky Military Aircraft Engin¬ 
eering Academy. He was one of the 
two spaceship commanders in the 
January operations. Has two children 
—daughter Tanya (photographed 
with her father by the New Year tree) 



















ICE HOCKEY: 

AMATEURS v. 
PROFESSIONALS 


by Anatoli TARASOV, 
Coach of Central Army Team 
and the USSR National Team 


In September 1968, the Ice Hockey Federation of Finland invited 
the Central Army Hockey Team to Helsinki for an exhibition game 
with a team from the major league, HIFK. During that trip I had the 
good fortune to meet and talk with Carl Brewer, and in fact I had him 
in my hands for a short time when he took part in one of our training 
sessions. 

Most hockey fans remember that Brewer was a professional 
who played for the Toronto Maple Leafs. He was one of the best 
defence men in the National Hockey League. After retiring from pro 
hockey, he regained his amateur status and played for Canada in the 
Vienna World Championship Tournament. His compatriots hoped 
he would help to regain Canada's hockey prestige of yesteryear. 
In NHL ranks from 1961 to 1966, Brewer had been a colourful, 
hard-hitting player, popular with both fans and sports moguls. 




















have been overestimated. 

The amateur Canadian National 
Hockey Team, which Father 


w 3ns with the . 

New York Rangers and Detroit 
Red Wings. Yet in the past six year 
the Canadian team lost all it 
games against the Soviets at th 
World Championship tournaments 
What is more, 29 of the 32 game 
(including exhibition games) th£ 
were played between Canada and th 
USSR in this period ended i 
Soviet victories. 


series of games,” said Brewer, “you 
would most likely win your First 
games, but then the professionals 
would start beating you.” 

I asked him to elaborate. 

“The pros, as long as they are not 


This gave rise to a question that 
allows hockey fans no peace of 
mind: could the national amateur 
teams of the USSR, Czechoslovakia 

World Championship 


! In t! 


Gradually our conversation vet 
towards the question: how would 
best NHL teams, say the Mont 
Canadiens or Boston Bruins, i 
against Soviet amateur teams ? 

“If you came to Canada fc 


Still, that isn’t the main thing. The 
main thing is your tactics. Your 
style of playing is so far unknown to 
professionals. But once they lose a 
game, they can reorganise themselves 
and take the necessary counter¬ 
trump cards will be beaten. 

your unusual style, for you really 
do play a different kind of hflckey.” 

I wanted to argue the point. I took 
four sandwiches from a plate and 
placed them between us. I explained 




interesting. 

After the game the Soviet players 
were invited to an official reception, 


physical fitness, individual s 

we should give preference in each of 
these components. 

We began with general physical 


were strong lads, but did not always 
put their strength to good use when 
it came to man-to-man checking; this 
was partly because they lacked 
skill in this department. 


getting tired, and were always 
ready for some hard, bone-rattling 
bodychecking. He stretched out a 


not just as physically fit as 
:os? Don’t your players, 
and professional, follow a 
standard method in training potential 


ur Soviet boys?” 


but suddenly Brewer began pushing 

own ideas on the subject of individual 
skills. Such stars of NHL hockey as 
Hull, Mikita, Beliveau, Howe, Pilote 


to general 


stars?” 


said Yes, wh 
physical fitm 

Canadian amateurs and pros were 
about equal, though the latter had 
better facilities for training and were 
usually in better shape at the start of 
the hockey season. 

“All right,” I said, “tell me this. In 


:o play 


players ^ h ■ ^ ^ 

In particular, when it comes to 
power plays to get closer to the goal 
mouth, when it comes to shooting, 
slapping back deflected shots, 
straightening out ricochets, making 
trouble for the goalie, body-checking 
alongside the boards—Canadian 
professionals are better. They perform 
more reliably and with a certain 

Having said all this, I proposed that 
in the division of individual skills the 
Canadian pros came first. 

The third component is tactics. 
Brewer teed off immediately. He 
said that all the Canadian teams 
follow a single tactical pattern, which 
changes only if some player intro- 


d by the 
• boys 


free and easy way yo 
handle the puck. Your passes are 
accurate and unexpected. Your boys 
have a unique way of stick-handling 
past an opponent. What is more, they 
do not stick-handle just for the sake 
of looking flashy. I believe your top 
players . 


Frankly, this statement by Carl 
urewer surprised me no end. Time 
and again Soviet coaches had noticed 
that the Canadians followed a fixed 
tactical pattern. But now I was 
hearing it confirmed from the lips of 
an outstanding former professional. 

I had no desire to begin a 







also had no intention of sui 
first place in tactics. I reminded 
Brewer of the history of the official 

tournaments. I pointed out that 
international hockey moguls often 
spoke highly of our new tactics in 
decisive games. 

Brewer listened attentively—I 
could see that he was weighing the 
pros and cons — and then he 
reached for the third sandwich. He 
picked it up and handed it to me. 
Once again we were in the lead: 2:1. 
We had reached the last com- 

“hustle”. For some reason Brewer 

quite frank, I was always impressed 
by the resolute will of the Canadians, 


t. They 


jrciless i 


sandwiches each. The n 
3ut and I invited Brewer 


The whole Soviet team was on the 
ice. The last man to come out of the 
locker-room was Carl Brewer, in the 
blue and white uniform of his one¬ 
time team, the Toronto Maple Leafs. 
For a veteran, he looked trim and fit. 

The boys started warming up. 
Brewer, Alexandrov and Firsov had 


sir opponents, 
for that matter. Take the Canadian 
National amateur team in the past 
few years. They came out on the ice 
against us, it seemed, not so much to 
play a game of hockey as to do battle. 
Every single Canadian drove himself 
to the limit. 

Brewer was waiting for my opinion. 
I took the last sandwich and gave it to 
him. He received it not without 
eagerness. But in giving this import¬ 
ant hockey trump to the Canadians,I 
reminded Brewer that Soviet players 
were quite capable of standing up for 
themselves against any opponents, no 
matter how rough the play. 

“Yes, yes,” Brewer agreed. “I 
remember our tussles in Vienna. Your 
boys showed plenty of spunk.” 

It was a draw. We ended up with 


e, jumping up and 

and passing two pucks among the 
three of them, then stick-handling past 
a player or checking each other. Our 
boys, who were all well acquainted 
with this drill, went through the 
routine with greater ease. Our 

apparent, was not overly 
istic about the gymnastics. It 
s C anadians do not go in fc 


Mincemeat! 

In tactical drills, when a forward 
line comes roaring down on two 

through and score, Brewer feels right J 
at home. At first I gave no ir 
tions to my boys. Controlling thei 
puck, they tried to outplay 
Canadian individually, skating i 
big arc. Brewer drove them into the 

For a time he appeared to be 
impregnable defenceman. Then so 
of our forwards, after trying a 
of fancy skating, changed the ten 


and charged straight into Brewer, 
without waiting until he hit them 
with a bodycheck. This appeared to 
jar the Canadian a bit. Then I asked 
Firsov, Alexandrov and Vikulov to 
play it sly and it turned out that, 
with a couple of tricks, our forwards 
succeeded in getting past Brewer 


simply brilliant. Almost e’ 
our boys came close to him they 
found themselves in a real trap—not 
only the stick, but quite often an 
arm or head ended up tucked under 


between his legs, 
suddenly grab the 
bearhug, but he e 
with such artistry 


was a fast-skating, tricky and stub¬ 
born player. 

Brewer was good at setting up 
plays, though somewhat slow. By 
_ n , he eas jj y intercepted a pass 

it players started 
le tricky passing around Brewer, 
:n they quickly changed positions, 



I ordered another drill for defence 
men in a square where five players 
passed the puck to each other on the 
go in order to outplay the two 


around with the puck; he “n ww 
puck time and again, thereby break¬ 
ing up the play. When I pointed this 
out to Brewer he caught on quickly 
and then took a real liking to this 
drill. However, our d^"™. »«**" 
Kuzkin and Romishe 
through this drill just as 


go all out to support his 
ss’ attacks, and left the 
enemy zone too early. Perhaps he 

years since he had played pro hockey) 


and they paid off. 
If Carl B; 




hockey ki 


especially if the attackers were slow 

and hesitant. Not only was it as ___ 

easy as pie for him to take away the gether in Helsinki. 


ivs absolutely everything. 
vyc arc grateful to him for the 
interesting encounter we had. We 
learned much. And I hope that 
Brewer, as a hockey coach, also 
learned something from our talks 










USSR 

ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 

PAST AND PRESENT 

condensed from USSR Academy of Sciences: 

Outline History 

by Georgi KNYAZEV and Anatoli KOLTSOV 



and USSR Academy of Sciences: 
Headquarters of Soviet Science 

by Gennadi KOMKOV, Oleg KARPENKO, Boris 
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EVEN SNAKES 
HAVE THEIR USES 

by Boris SOPELNYAK 

from the magazine MOLODAYA 
GVARDIA 








Cobras, gurzas, vipers — who 
wouldn’t run if he saw one coming! 
In one bite the gurza secretes 200 
milligrams of poison — enough to kill 
100 men. It is also enough for more 
than 2,000 doses of valuable medi¬ 
cines, known as viprosal, lebetox and 

Viprosal is good for radiculitis, 

sciatica and polyarthritis. As for 
lebetox, it is a fact that victims of 
snake-bite die without losing a drop 
of blood, and this property of snake 
poison to cause blood to clot instan¬ 
taneously is the principle on which 


Corbotoxin, a preparation ob¬ 
tained by Soviet scientists from 
cobra venom, opens up new pros¬ 
pects in the treatment of asthma, 
hypertension and various tumours, 

Out of death comes life. But no 

it has some kind of victim, and the 
stuff is required by the pound if it is to 
be used for medicines. The answer is 
to catch the snakes and “milk” 


them. 

It is a fairly simple business to 
“milk” a snake. You take a gurza, for 
instance, by the neck and give it the 
edge of a glass to bite on. In a few 
seconds some drops of the valuable 
poison will appear at the bottom of 


This can be done only once in 
three weeks, and after three “milk¬ 
ings” the snake dies. As the pharma¬ 
ceutical factories constantly need 
fresh poison, more and more snakes 
have to be caught all the time. 

To catch or to run? 

If you had a choice of trying to 
catch a snake or running away from 
it, you’d probably plump for the 
second. I would have done so myself 
before I became a snake catcher. Now 
I know it’s easier to catch a snake than 

I wander through a bog dotted with 
mossy hummocks. Not one tree 
stump or root, not one bushy shrub 
escapes my eagle eye. In my right 
hand I brandish a metal poker-like 
affair with a crook on the end, and 
in my left I carry a canvas sack with 
a ferociously hissing load inside it. 

Suddenly I spot such an enormous 
snake that discretion seems the 
better part of valour. But I have a 
contract in my pocket, in which I 
have undertaken to catch at least 500 
vipers. So far there are only a couple 
of dozen in the sack. 

The snake is lying in the blazing 
sun pretending to be warming itself. 
In fact it is guarding its prey. I steal 
up to it, it flickers towards its hole, and 
I spring, pinning the viper down with 

It bites viciously at the metal, at 
my boots, at everything in reach, 
leaving tiny drops of deadly poison. 

Snap! I have squeezed the snake’s 
jaws shut with the pincers and am 
picking it up. It flails furiously with 


more than a third of an inch from my 


My hand is sweaty and my fingers 
begin to slip. In another instant, it 

from my grip—which means that 
I’ll probably be bitten. If the poison 
gets into a vein, that’s probably the 
end of me. As the thought flashes 
into my head my fingers grip the 
snake convulsively. The viper gasps, 
grows limp. This won’t do at all. What 



already in the sack wriggle after it. 

At last I get the mouth of the sack 
secured. I wipe the sweat from my 
brow, and realise I no longer have 
that revolting lump of ice in my chest. 

thing. In a couple of days you find 
yourself picking up snakes like 
firewood. You become more careless. 
And when complacency creeps in, 
danger is not far behind. It rears its 
head when you least expect it. 

It happened to me. 

The hunting had been especially 
good that day. But when I slipped the 
twentieth snake into the sack, it 
recoiled and leapt out. Its shortest 
route to the ground was via my left 
hand, which was holding the sack. 
It slithered down my arm. 

The normal reaction would be to 
pull one’s arm back quickly. But 


itself by a kind of thermostat arrange¬ 
ment, and takes a bite at anything 
radiating warmth. But it does not 

warmth. 

I had no choice but to wait until 
the snake jumped off my arm. If 
it occurred to the reptile to crawl 
under my shirt or on to my neck, I 
would not stir. There were still 19 
snakes in the sack, of course, and 
they could also decide to play 
follow-my-leader. . . . 

The viper crawled and crawled. 
By the time its head got to my 
elbow it dawned on me what I had 
to do. I cautiously took out the 
pincers with the other hand, gripped 
the snake by the head and popped it 
back into the sack. 

Three weeks went by like that. 
Twenty-one days after vipers. 

There were many duties to be car¬ 
ried out on our snake-hunting expedi¬ 
tion—those of catcher, cook, scientific 
supervisor, cameraman and porter. 
But all the jobs were combined by two 
people—Arkadi Nedyalkov, Master 
of Science, an experienced catcher of 
snakes, and me, a journalist who had 
decided to become a snake-catcher for 

Into the lists for love 

I had been wandering about the 
bog for two hours and hadn’t caught 
a single snake. Suddenly I came across 
a strange sight on a sheltered patch of 
green. At first I thought it was simply 
a fight. But as I looked more closely 














Black adder poised for attack. 



it clings on with a deadly grip. I grab 
it by the neck and jerk it off. 

When I look at my sleeve I am at 
a loss for words at first. There are 
two poisonous fangs in the cuff. 

“Hm! Looks as though I’ve 
maimed that one.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Arkadi con- 

When I begin to feel dizzy from 
seeing so many snakes, when my hands 
begin to move sluggishly and are 
criminally negligent, when dusk starts 
to fall and we have to switch on the 
headlamps . . . then I find myself 
wondering about one thing only: how 
to learn the secrets of the fakirs! 

“If only I knew how to charm 
them,” I think. “They’d be lying on 
the ground, and all I’d have to do 
would be to say, ‘Next, on to the 

I decide to do something about it 
I know one thing: the fakirs use 

long-drawn-out operatic arias. To 

“What do you think you’re up to?” 

“I’d like to become a fakir—just 

“If only you’d told me before!” 
Arkadi snaps. “I’ll teach you. First 






learn to pronounce this word, syllable 
by syllable. Char-la-tans! Got it? Now 

“Fakirs usually work with cobras. 
Right? It looks effective. The cobra 
stands up on its tail, puffs itself out 
and sways back and forth. It’s about 
to strike. The snake-charmer sits there 
with a mysterious look on his face, 
playing the flute. And the cobra 
couldn’t give a damn for that 
plaintive melody. It can’t hear it— 

“Snakes have only seismic hearing. 
That means that their bodies are 
receptive to the slightest tremors in 
the ground, but are completely un- 


the first step on the way to becoming a 
fakir. You remember the snake whose 
fangs came out in your cuff? That’s 
how all the fakirs start. They give the 
cobra a bit of rag to bite, so that its 
fangs come out. But in a couple of 
hours a reserve pair appears—then 
the operation has to be repeated. 

“Now that there’s no risk, pick up 
your flute, your trombone, your poker, 
whatever you like, and wait. The cobra 

hours. Annoy it. And as soon as it 
moves towards you, wallop it on the 
nose with your trombone. After all, 
the nose is the most vulnerable part 
of most animals. 

“The cobra will have another go. 
You have another whack. You repeat 
the performance about 20 times. 

“Then you can sit by the snake and 
play a tune on the poker. 

“The cobra will hiss, threaten and 
sway, but it will not strike as long as 


the object which has been used to 
strike it is there before its eyes. 

“But in a month its fangs will grow 
again, and the cobra will be a deadly 

When we had fastened down the 
third box (each box held 50 snakes) I 
asked, “How about the boa constric¬ 
tors at the circus?” 

“Like the fakirs, the circus people 
have their ‘bits of rag’. Only they’re 
called safety precautions. Before 
going into the ring, the snake tamer 

gerator for about an hour and a half.” 

“What’s that for?” 

“You remember how we caught 
vipers in bad weather? Cold also 
makes big snakes sluggish, weak and 
drowsy. In the ring, the tamer coils 
the sleeping constrictor round himself. 
But when the snake is warm and 
hungry, it’s better to keep your 
distance. Nothing can help you 

nailed down the last box. Early next 
morning we loaded the boxes on a 
launch and left for Vologda. The 
cargo of snakes was flown to Frunze, 
capital of the Kirghiz Republic, 
where there are facilities for extracting 

We spent three days getting well 
and truly clean, and sleeping and 
eating -our fill. While we were doing 

away there in Frunze. The venom they 
got was enough for 100,000 doses 
of viprosal. 

Every mile we had travelled 
through the bogs meant health for 
hundreds of people. 
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SECURITY 


GUARANTEES 

by I. VANIN 

FOR NON-NUCLEAR 

from the magazine INTERNATIONAL 

AFFAIRS, No. 10, 1968 

COUNTRIES 


Is there any guarantee for the solution must be found urgently, j 
security of States in this age of nuc- even if short of ideal, 
lear weapons and all-powerful means As things are today, most States 

of delivery? cannot rely on armed strength to 

Is it the development of nuclear protect their national interests. But it 
missiles by each country? But what would be wrong to assume that no 
country can compete with the security guarantees whatever are 
super-Powers, which have such enor- feasible. 

mous quantities of these weapons The evolution of international rela- 

that any other country would have tions has not brought us to such a 1 
second thoughts about starting with state. It has merely made things ( 

The best possible solution seems The strength of such guarantees is 1 

The fact that the United Nations weapons, the less chance there is of 

General Assembly approved the non- armed nuclear conflict breaking out. 

proliferation treaty by an overwhelm- The. unlimited spread of these 

ing majority shows that the nations weapons would threaten, not only the 

of the world want to ensure their neighbours of new nuclear countries, 

security, not by competing for more but all other States, 
arms, but by limiting the spread of Nuclear war and nuclear black- 

arms. The undertaking given by the mail could start a chain reaction 

non-nuclear signatories not to de- involving every continent. The pos- 

velop or acquire nuclear weapons is session of nuclear weapons would 

evidence of their readiness to seek enable those who were so minded to 

security on a new basis, in line with stage dangerous provocations in vari- 

the realities of the atomic age. ous parts of the world. 

modem world, and in the process the available number of bayonets and 
carrying out general and complete sabres or even of planes and tanks, i 
disarmament. But these things inevi- Today it is expressed in a complex 
tably take a long time, whereas the equation with many political and 
international situation is such that a economic factors. 

So the treaty is a contribution to 
universal peace and to the solution of 
the problem of providing a reliable 
General Assembly decisions have guarantee for the security of all 
repeatedly stressed that the fewer the States. It closes ail the loopholes for 
countries possessing nuclear those who might try to give non 
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WOLVES 


by Vassili PESKOV 

from the newspaperKOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA 


'WOLVES ATTACKED SHUBIN STOP HOSPITALIZED", 
read the telegram we received towards the end of 1968. 

Georgi Shubin was an old friend, and I had met his 
wolves too. A hunter and one-time war scout, Georgi 
had taken up a rather strange profession. He trained 
wolves to be film stars. I'd always thought it was a 
pretty risky job, and now the worst had happened. 


It alt began eight years ago. Hunting in the Ryazan woods, 
Georgi tracked down a wolfs 
lair and dug out six lean, snarling and 
snapping wolf cubs. A bounty is paid 
for every wolf killed, large or small, 
and in some districts a sheep is given 
in addition to the money. But for 
some reason Georgi spared two of the 
cubs and, putting them in a wicker 
basket, continued on his way. 






















These are some of the points raised in a 
widespread discussion on the economic reform 
introduced in the USSR. 

Here we give a selection of letters published 
as contributions to the discussion in a leading 
weekly newspaper. 


For about a month and a half a 
heated discussion raged in the 
Literatumaya Gazeta. Many ques¬ 
tions were raised: What will be the 
moral consequences of the economic 
reform introduced in the USSR? 
Won’t harm result from this newly 
aroused interest in the economic 
factor—profit, income, profitability 
or lack of it? Don’t we today lay too 

material stimulus; might this not 
prejudice moral incentives? 

It is noteworthy that plant 
managers, engineers and economists 

this debate as the psychologists, 
sociologists and journalists. In view 



the letters submitted as contributions 
to the discussion. 


Money-grubber 


on me and said, “Our young engineer 
Vassiliev, a bright boy, is leaving us 


They’re < 
as he get 
corrupts 



the inept way that we 


“We’re going to embarrass 
Vassiliev, and tell him he’s a money- 
grubber and an opportunist. But if 
we could pay him what he’s worth, 
there’d certainly be no question of 
rouble corruption. On the contrary, 
we’d be saying that the rouble was a 
force for good, an educational 
influence, on Vassiliev himself and on 


his colleagues, stimulating them to 
rise to his level. 

“Altruism is no doubt a noble 
quality. But why should good pay 
necessarily label a man greedy? The 

great deal also knows how to spend 
his money to make life a better thing. 
He doesn’t usually go mad and order 
half a dozen pairs of trousers right 
away, or hoard his money under the 
mattress. He’ll travel, study, look at 
the world, take part in activities 
useful to society, take pleasure in 
helping his friends. 

“If a person doesn’t worry about 
his own or the nation’s well-being, 

little from it, what does altruism mean 
to him? High-sounding phrases? I 
don’t trust such ‘altruistic’ types ...” 

Nikita Ketlyakov, 
assistant manager of a steel works 
in the Urals. 


factory being built on the outskirts 
of Vologda, to the north of Moscow. 

An old friend of mine, Ivan 
Novikov, recently went there. He 


Cherepovetz and Lipetsk and at the 
Kuznetsk Steel Works. He actually 
helped to build the Kuznetsk Works 


Why did they shift? 

| I think you’re oversimplifying the 
problem. From your point of view 
I Vassiliev has at last fallen on his 
j feet. He has managed to find a job 
which will double his earnings, and 
probably deservedly, as he is an able 
engineer. 

You approve of what he is doing: 
“A fish seeks deep waters, man seeks 
; a better place.” What a primitive 
philosophy! One man has been lucky 
enough to find a better place, another 

for one. 

I If a man is devoted to his job, 


several medals, and been mentioned 
in the Press. It looked as though he 
had settled down for good. He had a 

Then suddenly he went off to a 
new place. He was not the only one, 
for quite a number of other blast- 

They’re all old hands; they knew very 
well what they were in for in the new 
place—lower wages until the blast¬ 
furnace gets going, housing difficulties, 

I was keen to find out what had 
prompted them to move. Their 
answers were always the same, as 
though they had agreed on them: 








“Who else will get things going at the 

My example is clear. And now 
take another aspect of it all. Is big 
money, honestly earned, always 
something commendable? 

I know a young engineer who 
graduated from a polytechnical 
college, worked in an important 
research institute and had several 
scientific papers published. In fact, a 
promising young engineer. Then out 
of the blue he abandoned his research 
work and applied for a job at our 
plant. 

I decided this young man would be 
a useful acquisition and I picked up 
the phone to call the head of our 
central laboratory. But he stopped 

to work in the lab. I’m interested in 
the blast-furnace. I want to make a 
thorough study of the smelting 
process.” I thought this very praise- 

He went to work as junior assistant 
to the furnace attendant. One year 
passed, then another, and he was still 
junior assistant. How much longer 
does he intend to study the smelting 
process? I wondered. I offered him the 
post of shift engineer. He refused. 
Then I suggested the technical section 
of the plant laboratory. Again he 
refused. Finally the mystery was 
solved: “Why should I move? As 



of the technical section, and almost 

Does that young man earn his 
big money honestly? Of course he 


for hard and dirty work. You would j 
consider him self-exacting: he’s not 1 
afraid of any work, and one can take I 
it that he really earns his money. Yet, i 
as I see it, this man is nothing to be 
proud of. The State has spent a ' 
great deal on his training, but his j 

Nikita Petrov, , 

factory manager. 

A come-back: 

Clean work and dirty 

Why are you trying to prove such I 
obvious truths? Of course people \ 
change their jobs for a variety of 

I am all in favour of the rouble 
fairly reflecting the usefulness of any 
man. Don’t we all know of cases of a 
man leaving a factory for an office, 
where the work is easier and the 
wages are the same? A man like that 

I believe that easy, clean work 
should always be rated below hard j 
and dirty work. Such an arrangement 
would put everyone on an equitable j 
footing. Experience alone will show 
where the person in question will 
prove more useful: at the engineer’s 
desk, or at the furnace, smelting steel. 

Nikita Ketlyakov 


Here we have to interrupt the 
discussion for a few explanations. 
As has been stated, the discussion in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta is a continua¬ 
tion of the wider discussion on the 
economic reform now being carried 
out. One of the main problems is to 


give people a material interest in the 
results of their labour. 

Socialist enterprises continue to be 
national property and operate under a 
single State plan. But they have far 
more leeway than before. How to 
organise production, how to get the 
maximum profit, and how to distri¬ 
bute it fairly among those who 
have produced it—this is the sole 
business of the people at the factory, 
from the manager and planning 
officer down to the individual worker. 
Those who work to greater effect will 
get higher pay. The rouble is the 
indicator. 

This new system had prompted 
some Western commentators to claim 
that in the economic field the Soviet 
Union is moving towards capitalism. 
This question has also been widely 
discussed in the course of the debate, 
and not only in Literaturnaya Gazeta. 
Here are some more letters. 

State planning 
still fundamental 

It is clear that even the most 
profitable Soviet rouble cannot open 
a private plant, a private agency, or 

commercial free-for-all. State plan¬ 
ning remains a fundamental of the 

For almost half a century, since 
the 1917 Revolution, the Soviet 
rouble has served as the measure of 
honest labour, and it is incapable of 
enslaving anyone. The fact that the 
rouble is playing an increasing role 
as an indicator of work done is some¬ 
thing I fully approve of. 

I believe that my fellow factory 


managers and I should be judged 
solely on our plants’ profits and 
losses. When correctly calculated, the 

When a manager begins to express 
misgivings that excessive interest in 
the rouble might turn anyone into a 
frenzied profit chaser, one wonders 
whether perhaps the reason for his 
alarm is that the rouble might well 
reveal his own faults and errors. For 
our economic rouble is rather like 
Hans Andersen’s ill-bred boy, who 
shouted at the top of his voice that 
the Emperor was naked. 

All this has to be said, because if 
we are to carry out our economic 
reform, it is not sufficient merely to 

also to learn to respect the rouble. 
We should talk more often about the 
rouble, and for everybody to hear. 

Sergei Baulin, 
manager of engineering works, 
Moscow Region. 


Here is the letter which actually 
started the Literaturnaya Gazeta 
controversy about the rouble, about 
conscience, income and morality. 

You can’t 
convince me . . . 

Roubles, roubles, money, business. 
. . . This is all we hear about on the 
radio, all we read of in the papers. 

For 50 years we have been taught 
to have a decent, human attitude to a 
man, a worker, uncontaminated by 
the chink of money. Now they’ve 
suddenly thought up something new: 
“I respect you if you bring in a profit.” 







I know you’ll tell me that the 
profits go to the USSR for the general 
good. I know that already. I’m no 
fool, no bigot, and there’s no need to 
prove that profit is more advantageous 
than loss. But what I want to say is 
something else. 

It’s painful that profit and material 

background high standards of 
morality. In the old days, our fore¬ 
fathers used to say, “Let’s speak of 
higher things, happiness is not 
simply money, man does not live by 
bread alone. . ..” 

pushing your adding machine under 
my nose — but by expressing yourself 
in terms of morality? I am sure you 

Nikolai Loginov, 
worker, Orekhovo-Zuevo 
Diversion 
for young ladies 

Nikolai Loginov reminds us that, 
in the old days, our forefathers used 
to discuss things on a different level, 
taking as their premise “Money is not 
happiness”, and “Man does not live 
by bread alone.” It may be useful to 
remember the well-known fact that 

determined by the economic condi¬ 
tions in which people live and work. 

conditions were such that a man 
could grow rich and improve his 
standard of living only at the expense 
of others. It was precisely the economic 
conditions prevailing in everyday 
life and work that led to that counter- 
posing, of the material and the moral 



e special kind of people, 
scarcely lower than the angels. When 
the idea was advanced that we should 
first educate good, pure and well- 
trained individuals, and only then 
start building the new society, Lenin 
retorted that this was not a realistic 
policy but just a children’s game, a 
diversion for young society ladies 


worker should first of all be judged 
by his work, by what he gives society. 
Obviously, all other things being 
equal, we shall class as “top-rate” the 
person who produces a greater 
quantity of goods, of better quality, 
and at a lower cost than the rest. 

At the present level of development 
of the Socialist economy, any indica¬ 
tor, good or bad, can be expressed 
solely through the medium of money 
or profit. Isn’t it naive to consider it 
right to respect a man who works 
productively, but insulting to expect 
profit? It is actually one and the same 
thing, the only difference being that, 
in one case, it is expressed in natural 
indicators—hours, quantity of goods, 
and so on—and in the second 
case, in cost—money and profit 
Professor A . Birman, 
D.Sc.(Econ.). 


other than ’bread’ 


influence 



e whole of sc 

i ignored all “other- 

i socio-psychological 
d inevitably put a brake 
le growth of labour productivity 


closely one of those managers who 
run things as the fancy takes them. 


terror, with no regard whatever for 
personal dignity or self-respect. He 
would humiliate a man and punish 
him severely for failing to accomplish 
on time a task obviously beyond his 
capacity. Then, a little later, the 
victimised worker would be given 

This manager would place a 
worker in the most trying physical 


forget to “square things” later. 

You may ask how things ended for 
this great leader. In spite of the 
material rewards, people left at the 
earliest opportunity. The enterprise 
lost a great many good engineers, 
enterprising organisers—men with a 
sense of self-respect. The successes 
which had marked the beginning of 


practice, but even in theory, one 
should never fill the minds of people 
(especially young people) with over¬ 
simplified concepts according to 
which a worker’s needs, his incentive 
to work, boil down to his daily bread, 
to the rouble, to wages .... 

Vladimir Kantorovich, 
sociologist. 

What incentives 


The psychology Faculties of a 
for years been engaged in research to 

and other incentives in work. 

In the Sverdlovsk Region, 325 
workers were questioned. They were 
asked, “What is it you like best in 
your work?” Here are the replies:- 

its complexity, the opportunity to 
work from blueprints; 25 replied that 

satisfied with their work. 

One woman, who had worked at a 
plant for seven years, said her work 
was monotonous, that she was going 
to change her occupation and become 
a hospital nurse. And she could hardly 
hope for higher wages in that 
profession. 

Ilya Peshkin, 
journalist. 

Prosperity 

coupled with morality 
You have been trying to prove 
work satisfies the Soviet factory 





worker, engineer, office employee, 
etc.,' even if he is well paid. I 
don’t see why so many words have 

Loginov’s letter is no surprise to 
me: I can well understand him. 

The moment the economic reform 
started, a number of journalists and 
compilers of enlightening pamphlets 

economics, Socialist morality will not 
be ignored. Besides concentrating on 
profit and respect for the rouble, we 
shall also tackle the question of 
morality, concern ourselves with the 
moral attributes of Soviet man.” 

But what is the purpose of all those 
qualifications? Why despite, and 
besides instead of together with and 
simultaneously? Does a Soviet man 
get his income, his roubles, by clipping 
coupons from Lockheed & Co. bonds, 
instead of earning by the sweat of his 


On the other hand, does the expres- 

“without bread”? In my opinion, the N 
meaning of “not by bread alone” is j 
this: it refers to a time when there is 
plenty of bread and, in addition, the 
satisfaction afforded by interesting 
and useful work, the joy of labour. 

This is where moral satisfaction 

°°You can talk about things at a 
“higher level” when a man is well 
fed, well dressed and well housed, 
and does not have to exert all his 

Socialism, it is possible and necessary I 
to count money without becoming its | 

I am in favour of the union of the ; 
Rouble and Conscience; -1 am for I 
coupling the highest prosperity with |! 
the highest morality. 

Samar Kadaiburov, 
Communist Party official on a 
virgin lands grain-growing farm. 


A PAUSE FOR A PRIZE 


stupidest. The prize was even bigger: 10,000. All the cc 
with the exception of three, immediately switched to 

The three received 10,000 pieces of gold each. 



GEMS IN WOOD 


Dora GRAVE 


from the newspaper 
LITERA TURN A YA ROSSIYA 


































For some people the Second World War meant alarming reports 
in the Press and on the radio, and distressing news that somewhere at 
the other end of the earth a neighbour's son had been killed. 

For others it meant incessant bombing, the sinister howl of enemy 
planes spelling death to the old folk, women and children left at home. 
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the hnr.kbone ol Russia 



by Mark DEUTSCH 


At the pass of Ural- 
Tau, near the city of 
Chelyabinsk, stands a 
large granite obelisk. 
On one side is in¬ 
scribed the word 
"Europe" and on the 
other "Asia". The 
Ural Mountains form 
a natural boundary 
between these two 
parts of the world— 
but a boundary that 
links, rather than 
separates, the Euro¬ 
pean and Asian parts 
of the Soviet Union. 
From the Urals comes 


a flow of metals, 
machine tools and 
other industrial equip¬ 
ment; to the region 
goes the coal of 
Kazakhstan, thevege- 
tables and fruit of 
the Volga region. 
Stretching from the 
icy Arctic Ocean in 
the north to the blast¬ 
furnace heat of semi- 
desert in the south, 
the Ural mountain 
range has traditional¬ 
ly been known as 
"the backbone of 
Russia". 


















The backbone ol Russia 


There are many legends aboi 
Urals; one of the most famous 
cerns the Lady of Copper Moui 


The Urals regi 
France, Spain, Sv 


ierground Ural kingdom. 


revealing where the rich( 


worked on the Ural Mour 
; millions of years, wearing th 
: and laying bare their inc 
; wealth—about half of 


If a 


with the Lady of Copper Mountain 
will transform him into a matchless 
craftsman, but he is also doomed to 
return to the Urals time and again, in 

the multitude of lizards the one with 
Now the legend has a new ending. 

Urals because of the noise and 
bustle. 

“Over the past 40 years I have 
initiated many people into the secret 
wealth of my kingdom,” she explains. 
“Today I am surrounded by mines 
and miners, and the clanging of ham¬ 
mers and the roar of bulldozers and 
the whirr of giant machines. Life isn’t 


* * * 


paratively flat expanses of Russia. 
These mountains, probably the oldest 

peaks of the Caucasus. No, here one 
finds quiet fir groves, vast meadows 
on hillsides, and the subdued colours 
of central Russia. 

The northern part of the Ural 


building of several cities in the future 
The central Urals, despite it 
industrial settle 


remodel 


j knows, 345 spend their days off 
j gathering mushrooms and berries in 
nearby forests or fishing. Whether 
J one accepts these figures or not, the 
point has been made: urban life in 
the Urals is only one short step from 
the untapped surrounding nature. 

The industrial reputation of the 
Urals rests on mineral resources. The 
copper ores are rich in sulphur, zinc, 
rare and precious metals, and the 

chite, a beautiful green rock. Early in 
the nineteenth century a 300-ton ma¬ 
lachite block from the Urals was 
used to decorate a hall in the Czar’s 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. 

Platinum has been discovered near 
Nizhni Tagil; and in the middle of 
the last century a prospector found 
the largest gold nugget known at the 
time—the Big Triangle, weighing 36 
kilograms (nearly 801bs.). 

* * * 

In Pavel Bazhov’s fairy tale, “The 
Little Silver Hoof’, a magic fawn 
struck its hoof against the earth and 
uncovered a whole cache of precious 
stones. But the Ural riches surpass 

and include diamonds, emeralds, gar¬ 
nets, aquamarines, rock crystals and 
topaz—in all, 55 varieties. 

The key wealth of the Urals, 

estimated at 10,000 million tons*! 
Most valued is magnetite, with a very 
high iron content. 

On the initiative 


Great, the Urals in the eighteenth 
century became the smithy of Russia, 
casting cannons and forging pattern¬ 
ed steel blades capable of severing a 
hair at the lightest touch. 

Since the end of the nineteenth 
century the Ural region has been 
turning out machine-tools and ma- 

factured complex precision instru¬ 
ments and machines. Over a quarter 
of the Ural workers are employed in 
engineering industries. 

During the Second World War 
some 460 industrial plants were 

west threatened or overrun by 
Hitler’s invading troops. The Urals 
turned out most of the arms that 
eventually defeated the Nazis. 

After victory, the Ural economy 
went over to peace-time production, 
having opened a new chapter in the 

for swords, but for chisels, cutters 
and drills. 

Industrial centres grow rapidly, 
become big, sprawling, busy cities: 
6.4 million of the total Ural popula¬ 
tion of 16.4 million live in 17 large 
cities. The region’s 364 towns ac¬ 
count for the other 65 per cent. One 
unusual small town is Nevyansk, a 
placid, idyllic spot with an old lean¬ 
ing tower like Pisa’s. 

Ural industrial centres have many 
similarities, most pivoting around a 
metal or engineering plant. But some 
have specific, distinctive features. 

Solikamsk, in a timber-rich area, 
produces enough paper to print 




of Peter the 
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Take the golden road to 
Samarkand, where the 
age-old kaleidoscope of 
the Orient still colours 
the bustling life of a 
20th-century market. 















Kokand, displays his wares— 
manner of things intricately < 
in the national folk tradition. 





























In the very centre of Moscow, right opposite the ' 
Kremlin wall, stands a monument to the luxury and 
high-living of the Russian czars. It is a magnificent 
building erected as a manage, where the czar's horses I 
were trained. Elegant, glossy, well-fed steeds cavorted 
around and went through their paces until they had 





acquired military precision. For many years now it has 
been used for rather different purposes, and its official 
name is the "Central Exhibition Hall". Muscovites, 
however, go on obstinately referring to it as the Manege 
through force of habit. 

Recently an exhibition of works by young artists was 
held there in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Young Communist League (the Komsomol). Work by 
artists from many nationalities of the Soviet Union was 
on display, and there was a great variety of trends and 
subjects. 

Youth, of course, was 


the favourite theme. 








Opportunities for youngsters to become interested in art, 
either as a career or simply for enjoyment, are plentiful in j 
I the Soviet Union. Apart from the usual art lessons at 1 

school, there are art clubs at most centres of Young Pioneer 1 
i activity (the organisation for children of 9 to 14), where | 

tuition is given by qualified art teachers. 

A youngster who shows real promise and interest may go j 
to a secondary school of art at about 13—entry is by I 
competitive examination. Later on, whether he has been to | 

i. 


such a school or not, he may go to a school of art at college 
level. 

At the moment there are 108,000 children at secondary 
art schools all over the Soviet Union, and more than 36,000 
at schools of art at college level (which also have competitive 
entry), such as the Surikov School of Art in Moscow and 
the Repin School in Leningrad—both of these are named 
after famous Russian painters. 

Once an artist has been through one of the training 
Continued on Page 126 



























systems, there is considerable scope for work. 

He may specialise in monumental work, for which there I 
are plenty of opportunities in a country that is constantly I 
building. He may, for instance, do frescoes for new Un- I 
derground stations, as in the past the old masters decorated I 
churches. He may use stained glass or mosaic, here and on I 
M all kinds of public buildings, inside and outside. 

He may become a restorer—a tremendous amount is I 
p being done in this sphere. And for this he will need to be I 

interested in history, and to subdue his own personality to I 
| that of the long-dead painter of the original work. 

1 


i Then there is book illustration (the Soviet Union has the 
' highest book output in the world), metal chasing, theatre 
design, sculpting, and carving in all kinds of materials, to 
jj mention just a few areas of activity. 

j He may, of course, paint pictures—and sell them 
through one of the professional organisations to which most 
[ artists belong. 

I Exhibitions of paintings are frequent, not only in the 
| P u Wic galleries and museums but in all kinds of clubs, ai 
factories, scientific institutes, in theatre and cinema foyers 
I and so on. 










THE JERSEY THAT 
LOST ITS 
STRIPES 


Everyone in the Soviet Union loves a cartoon film. Almost 
everyone is keen on sport—if only as a televiewer. So Boris 

of cartoon films: he has finally gravitated to sport as the ex¬ 
clusive subject of his cartoons. His “Score a Goal!”about an 

view Boris Dezhkin he could hardly get a word in, for the direc- 
Match". Between the chain-smoking, the words just poured 
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Talk with a Soviet Disney 

by Vladimir KUKUSHKIN 


from the newspaper KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA 










Take "Score a Goal!” Before any Soviet ice-hockey match, and 
in the interval, music is played. So I put a Beatle-style pop group 
in the film. (From a thick batch of drawings he pulled out a few 
celluloid sheets with cartoons of a guitarist.) You don’t have a real 
hockey game without breaks, and anyway, this group is enter¬ 
taining in itself, helps the viewer to relax. 

After this film was released we got a great many letters 
asking for a follow-up. So we had to produce another cartoon 

Do the conventions of the cartoon film cramp your style at all? 

DEZHKIN: Of course, one is conscious of the conventions, 
but in a way these broaden the possibilities rather than restrict 
them. Look at this sequence, for instance. (Heput several drawings 
out side by side on the table.) 

The moment the match starts, one of the players dashes 
forward so fast that the stripes from his jersey get left behind, 
so he has to run back for them. It all happens with such speed that 
his opponent only has time to turn his head and blink a couple of 
times. As for the viewer, he has the illusion of a fantastic burst of 
speed from a standing start. 

It seems to me that some of your players here resemble certain 
celebrated sportsmen. Is that intentional? 

DEZHKIN: Quite right. The day we start work on a new car¬ 
toon we go to the stadium to look for material and ideas. 

Once we saw a reserve sidle up to the buffet and snatch a crafty 
beer—dead against regulations. He got no enjoyment from it, but 




gulped it down with a furtive air. We used that episode in our 

Are you planning more cartoons on sport? 

DEZHKIN: Yes, definitely. The subject is very promising. 
Besides, I love sport. My secret dream is to have the time to 
go to all the football, hockey and basketball matches, and to all 
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TOFIK 

THE 

TELEPATH 

by Oleg FRANTSEN 

from MOSKOVSKY KOMSOMOLETS, a Moscow youth daily 


No one takes any particular notice of my companion 
as we walk down the street. He appears to be just 
another young, handsome southerner. But I foresee 
the day when his picture will appear on theatre posters 
and people will scramble to get tickets for his 
performances. 

IVIy friend is telepathic. The very word evokes scepti¬ 
cism. There is a widely held opinion that mind-reading 
comes within the category of flying saucers, abomin¬ 
able snowmen, intellectual dolphins and the like. 
Despite the convincing performances in the Soviet 
Union of Wolf Messing, hypnotist and telepath, there 
is much debate on whether one mind can act on 
another at a distance without sensory communication. 

Nevertheless I am going to write this story, confining 
myself to facts obtained at first hand and things which I 
saw with my own eyes. 











TORCH DRILLING IN PERMAFROST 



* * * 

STUDYING THE EARTHQUAKE 



* * * 


THE BIGGEST YET 
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SHOOTING 
AT CLOUDS 

by Mikhail VESTITSKV 

condensed from the annual ZEMLYA ILYUDI (Earth and Men) 


Life in the town of Voronezh, in the heart of the European part 
of Russia, was brought to a standstill when it was struck by a violent 
and unseasonable storm on August 14, 1961. In a few minutes thunder clouds 
darkened the perfectly clear sky. Rain fell in torrents, then 
quickly changed to hail, and the thunder rolled. The city was bombarded 
with hailstones the size of cannon balls, some weighing as much 
as three-quarters of a pound. Falling with immense force, 
they damaged buildings and pavements, smashed roofs and windows 
and tore down electric cables and telephone wires. 

That storm, which lasted only 10 minutes, destroyed communications 
and paralysed the city. Shops, factories and transport were finished for 
the day, and it took 24 hours to restore water and electricity. 

On that occasion the storm was localised, but on May 27, 1843, a hailstorm 
swept over the whole area bounded by the Baltic and the Black Seas and 
the Rivers Dniester and Volga. Time and again calamities 
like these have destroyed young crops of grain, grapes and cotton, and 
resulted in enormous losses. In the Alazani Valley in Georgia, 
a Soviet republic renowned for its grapes, damage has amounted to 20 million 







































route of the clouds, which has been 
calculated on the basis of data 
provided by the Weather Centre in 
Baku, capital of Azerbaijan, and 
from Moscow, supplemented by infor¬ 
mation obtained locally by radar and 
probe balloons. 

The cannonade continues until the 
ominous clouds are reduced to a 
harmless yellow patch in the sky. 

These peaceful barrages protect 
175,000 acres of collective farm lands 
in Azerbaijan from disaster. Similar 
anti-hail units have been set up 
in other parts of the Soviet Union. 
In some places obsolete army guns 


Missiles do the job 


In 1961, the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture of the Georgian Republic set up 
an anti-hail service, and the scientists 
and engineers involved chose rockets 
as their “weapons”, believing them 
to be the most promising means of 
delivering the reagents. 

Missiles had already been used by 
Italian thunderstorm-fighters, but the 
Italian missiles only rose to between 
half-a-mile and a mile, too low for 
aimed fire. They exploded in mid-air 
into big fragments—as great a threat 
to the population as the hailstones. 
It took years of work to develop a 

The Soviet missile has a “ceiling” 
of over two-and-a-half miles, and its 
accuracy is ensured by a simple 


possible to aim in any direction. The 
silver iodide “warhead” weighs less 
than three ounces, and with the help 
of special pyrotechnical compounds 
it is pulverised as it flies. 

Solid carbon dioxide, the popular 
“dry ice”, can replace the silver iodide. 
The missile is absolutely safe, dissol¬ 
ving into dust on explosion. 

By 1962, 30 air defence stations 
ringed the Alazani Valley to protect 
200,000 acres of Georgia’s rich vine¬ 
yards. They kept a 24-hour watch, 
firing when necessary, and no hail 
fell on the valley or the surrounding 
district. But perhaps it would not 
have hailed anyhow? 

Statistics prove that hailstorms are 
far rarer there now than in the past 
and also far rarer than in comparable 
unprotected territory. 



In 1963, missile-protected land in 
the valley reached a figure of 300,000 
acres. The clouds were subjected to 
intensive fire 233 times and there 
was not one hailstorm. And the cost 
of that “preventive war” was only 
0.1 per cent of the income yielded 
by the protected lands. 

Now the hail service, equipped with 
missile launchers, anti-aircraft guns, 
radar and weather stations protects 
3.75 million acres of fields in the 
Caucasus, Moldavia and Central 
Asia. Forty million roubles were 
saved in 1966 alone by keeping the 
hailstorms off the vineyards, cotton 
fields and other crop land. 



MAN 

IN A CHANGING 
SOCIETY 


Social origin and status in the USSR 

by Nikolai AITOV, M.A. (Philosophy) 

from the magazine NAUKA I ZHIZN (Science and Life) 
















If on one side of the coin the words, 
“Equal Opportunity for All” are 
inscribed, the other bears the legend, 
“You Have Only Yourself to Blame 
for Failure!” 

What about social mobility under 
Socialism? 

A sociological study was recently 
west of the Urals, to establish how 

We sought to discover what changes 
had occurred in people’s lives between 
1950 and 1965; 1950 was taken as a 
point of departure because the post¬ 
war rehabilitation period ended in 

We polled 3,200 factory workers, 
office employees and professional 
people over 31 years of age, i.e. those 
who were at least 16 in 1950, and 
consequently coyld have started 
working then. In 1965 these people, 
from 31 to 60 years of age, repre¬ 
sented the older generation of the 
urban population. 

Our first question related to social 
origin. We found that children of 
workers accounted for 36.1 per cent 
of the total; peasants 48.2 per cent; 


office employees 12.1 percent; others 
3.6 per cent. 

Thus, nearly half the older genera¬ 
tion of the two cities was bom in 
rural communities. This is under¬ 
standable. 

Higher productivity in agriculture 
reduces the demand for farm workers. 
At the same time, booming urban 

the labour force. 

Migration is not always caused 
by increased labour productivity in 
agriculture, however. Very often 
young and educated villagers leave 

cultural opportunities and living 
standards are higher, even though 
they are rising at a faster rate in the 

Some results of the survey are 
tabulated below*. 

These figures attest to considerable 
social mobility. For example, nearly 
70 per cent of the present-day 
salaried employees and professionals 
are former workers and peasants. And 
this is logical, because free education, 
allowances for students in colleges 
and technical schools, and absence of 


♦Social origin of members of various social groups, per cent (1965) 


Social origin Factory employees, trades 

workers professionals workers 


racial restrictions enable any person, 
whatever his origin, to obtain a higher 
or a secondary special education. 

The investigation also showed that, 
generally speaking, whatever road 
man embarks on at the beginning of 
his working life, determines his 

one. Social shifts within a generation 
generations. 

This is not true, however, of those 
who began their working lives in the 
countryside and later moved to town 
to become factory or service trades 
workers or office employees. 

Most of those (91.6 per cent) who 
were workers in 1950 changed their 
trades, places of work, residences, 

A small percentage joined the com¬ 
munity of salaried employees and 
professionals because they managed 
to get a higher education in their 
spare time. 

True, we must allow for the 
relatively low educational level of the 
workers in 1950. They began to study 
immediately before the war and then, 
during the war and the first post-war 
years, could not continue their educa¬ 
tion. The workers’ educational level 
has now risen noticeably; probably 
the coming generation will be far 
more mobile and the influence of the 
first occupation on the worker’s life 


38.0 33.6 35.5 

54.7 36.0 41.1 

6.9 29.5 22.8 

0.4 0.9 0.6 


More significant changes occurred 
in the group of salaried employees 
and professionals. In 1965 this group 
included close to 70 per cent of its 
original number. In the years since 


1950, 11.7 per cent had become 
workers; 18.5 per cent had found 
employment in service trades. 

The chief reason behind these 
changes is that people with insufficient 
theoretical training had to be em¬ 
ployed immediately after the war 

rectified with more specialists. 

It is interesting to see which trades 
and professions are stable and which 
are less so. Teachers, physicians, 

cause they require special training. 
Naturally, qualified specialists do 
not lightly relinquish their vocations. 

Administrative, clerical and minor 
technical personnel were found to be 
the more unstable categories, a mere 
35 per cent of them remaining in the 
same kind of jobs as in 1950. 

It is safe to conclude that the 
higher the educational level, the more 
stable the group of salaried employees 
and professionals (we deliberately 
ignore such an important aspect as 
the prestige of a profession). The 
situation is different with workers: the 
higher the educational level, the less 
stable the group. A better educated 
worker stands more chance of joining 
the professionals and salaried 
employees. Thus we see that educa¬ 
tion is an important factor governing 
social mobility. 

Education in Socialist society has 
ceased to be the privilege of an elite. 

Incidentally, in 1914 approximately 
90 per cent of the students of Kazan 
University (one of the oldest in the 
country) were children of landlords, 












capitalists, clergy and well-to-do 
peasants. 

Today children of peasants and 
student body in this country. 


On interviewing 3,200 people we 
found their average educational 
level to have risen from 7.04 years 
of schooling to 8.02 years within the 
15 years. The general increase in the 
educational level in the country is 
considerably higher over the same 
period because we considered changes 
in the educational status of adults 
only, who for the most part were 
already working in 1950, not 
studying. 

Consequently, thoso who raised 
their educational qualifications during 
the 15-year period did so in their 
spare time. It is not easy to combine 
work and study; few adults have 
enough energy for this. Obviously, 

from generation to generation than 
within one generation over the same 
stretch of years. Thus workers over 
31 had an average of 6.05 years of 
schooling in 1965, while those under 
30 had 8.28 years. 

We found that children exceed 
their parents’ educational level by 
an average of 5.7 years if the latter 
have a schooling ranging between one 
and four years; the difference shrinks 

have a secondary education. Parents 
with a higher education are even 
slightly better educated than their 
children. 

These figures indicate that the 


general educational level of the 
population is rising and evening out. 
The fact that the parents are highly 
educated does not automatically 
guarantee their children an equally 
good education. 

Equal opportunities at school, and 
absolute accessibility to higher 
education, enable children of less 
educated parents to vie with sons and 
daughters of intelligentsia. The out¬ 
come of such “rivalry” depends in 
the main on the participants’ personal 

However, complete social equality 
has not yet been achieved even under 
Socialism; it will come with a further 

dependence of a child’s education on 
that of his parents is a manifestation 
of this social inequality. Children 
whose parents have a higher education 
normally study better than their 
schoolmates because they can profit 
by their parents’ advice and help. 

But this gap will narrow from 
generation to generation: 10-year 
secondary schooling will be made 
universal and compulsory in 1970. 
The educational level of young 
workers (under 20 years old) is quite 
high already. Such workers will be 
able to help their children in their 

intellectuals do. 

In other words, the effect of the 
social origin and the parents’ 
education on the children’s schooling 

It is safe to conclude that while 
man’s social origin in this country 
still affects his life, the influence is 
being reduced to a minimum. 
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Man is so made 
that sooner or later 
he feels it necessary 
to overcome his fears 
and make his first venture 
through a darkroom, 
his first attempt 

spend a night alone 

climb a mountain, 

or rocket off 
into outer space. 

There is no end 
to the chain of tests 
to which man 
exposes himself 
of his own free will. 
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I first heard of the combination of 
wheels and sails last summer. 

“You’re mad,” I said, when I dis¬ 
covered what they were up to. “You 
can’t fool around with the desert.” 

“Why not?” Edward Nazarov 
challenged. “It may as well be the 
desert this time.” 

I did not protest—I knew Edward 
too well. 

He was a submarine navigator, and 
a very capable engineer as well. His 
sense of adventure had taken him all 
over the north with a ruck-sack on his 
back, and singlehanded he had crossed 
the Aral Sea in a small boat with 
paddle and sail. 

I had first met him in Kamchatka, 
where he had come, as he had said, 
“to conquer a couple of volcanoes”. 
We did, in fact, “conquer” one 
volcano together, and in the process 
were cooped up for eight days in a 
snowbound tent. 

But one volcano just would not do 
for Edward, and on his next leave he 
took a plane to Kamchatka again. 

He wired me: “I have looked down 


upon earth from the top of Kluchev- I 
sky volcano.” He deserved his con- I 
gratulations—the feat had been I 
equalled by only about forty other I 
people. 

* * * 

Now in the desert were gathered I 
four men. I was introduced to 
Vladimir Talanov, an engineer and a I 

self to be a master in this field of I 
sport. Then there was Gennadi 

Lieutenant-C olonel Igor Sysoyev, just I 
as much of a daredevil as the others, I 
who had made good use of both 
cine-camera and guitar round the I 
world. 

I commented, “If you want to go H 
yachting, the first thing you need is 1 
yachts.” 

“We’ll make them,” they replied. I 

“You’re really as mad as hatters,” I 
I said when I first saw those strange I 
carts in the making. They looked like 1 
a cross between a grasshopper and I 
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Drawing by Valeri SUDAREV 


The Cossack 
who went to London 
* 

by Tatyana KONSTANTINOVA 

from the magazine NEVA 


In 1813 a Don Cossack named Zelenukhin was sent to London with a parcel 
fnLh, 6 Ru . ssia ” 1 ambassador. Not long before, the 60-year-old Cossack had 
fought against Napoleon’s troops when they invaded Russia, and he had been 
awarded an English decoration and other medals. 

He wore full Cossack attire, and with him went his horse. At that time 
Russian cavalrymen were something of a legend in Britain, where people were 

full of admiration for their exploits against the French army. 

Stepping ashore from the ship that took him to England, the Cossack 
moulted his horse and lance in hand, slowly rode to the 'Russian Embassy 
amid storms of applause from the crowd, which associated him with the 
Russian victory over Napoleon. He was showered with gifts. 

London kept up its interest in its visitor for a long time. Zelenukhin trained 
a British cavalry detachment in Cossack tactics and it delighted spectators 
with an exhibition of a Cossack “avalanche” attack. 

The Prince Regent entertained the Cossack at his palace, where Zelenukhin 


conducted himself with exceptional dignity. 

The Prince offered him 1,000 guineas a 
without hesitation. He was then offered 
Britain for the rest of his days, but the C( 


a gift, but Zelenukhin declined it 


The Prince presented him w 
horse’s harness, as well as a ca: 
own arms, which the Prince w£ 


h silver-decorated replicas of his arms and 
' and a spy-glass, in return for the Cossack’s 
ited to keep in London as a souvenir of the 
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Grand Master 
fantasies ™ 


Among the leading world chess 

international tournament held in 
conjunction with the Paris World 
Trade and Industrial Exhibition in 
1867 was the Russian grand master, 
Ilya Shumov. Shumov was unable to 

but to mark the occasion he devised 
a special chess problem which he 
entitled “The Plan of the 1867 
Universal Exhibition” (see below). 


Shumov’s 


vein were included in Shumov’s 
Scachographic* and Other Chess 
Problems Including a Complete Chess 
Primer and Checkmates — Political, 
Humorous and Fantastic. 

The book was printed in Russian 
and French, with parallel' texts. A 
symbolic problem entitled the 
“Sword of Damocles” appeared as a 
frontispiece, accompanied by a 
rhymed epigraph referring to brutal 
policies of the day in regard to subject 
and persecuted nationalities. The 
“Sword of Damocles”, it said, 
hangs like an evil fate over the Black 
King. Why do the Whites persecute 
the Blacks so ferociously? Is it only 
because they are black? 

Shumov was often quoted in 


international chess literature. The 
periodicals Strategic, Schachzeitung, 
’Chess World and Chess Players' 
Magazine published his problems and 
reviewed his book. The opening 
paragraph of an editorial devoted to 
Shumov’s problems, published by 
the French magazine Strategic, 
said: “Behind its rather lengthy title 
this collection of problems offered 
by M. Shumov, the outstanding 
Russian composer of chess problems, 
hides the truly happy destiny of 
chess. One opens the book to find 
chessmen forming a huge sword 
handing over the black king. This 
problem reveals Shumov’s profound 
knowledge of the chessboard.” 
(see below). 
























Now test your wits against\ 




Grand Master Ilya Shumov. .. 





















Oceans of coffee 

The Swedes are a coffee-loving nation; in consumption per head they hold 
one of the top places in the world. 

In the eighteenth century King Gustav III did much to popularise the 
beverage. He once reprieved twin brothers who had been condemned to death, 
on condition that one would drink tea in large quantities for the rest of his 
life and the other coffee. The King conceived the condition in the nature of an 
experiment which would determine which beverage was less harmful. 

The brothers agreed. Years passed. Each brother consumed ever larger, 
quantities of liquid. Prison doctors were unable to detect the slightest ill- 
effect in either. 

Finally the tea-drinker died at the age of 83. That’s why Swedes today 


* 

Yards of boot 

A giant boot which is exhibited in the Leipzig museum never fails to amaze 
visitors. Ten hides were used to make the upper. The sole, over 6ft. long, re¬ 
quired 220 pounds of leather. A thick wire was used as wax-end, and 70 
feet of rope for thread. The boot stands 12ft. high and weighs almost half a ton. 
The giant was made by a group of shoemakers about 40 years ago in honour of 
their trade. 


* 

Hours of song 

A total of 53 operas have been based on the theme of Dr. Faustus. One of 
them is “Mephistopheles” by the Italian composer Arrigo Boito. It lasts for 
six hours and ten minutes—but is not staged anywhere today. 

* 

Bags of brass 

A world record of a sort was set by a band that took part in the national 
brass bands festival in the Norwegian city of Trondheim in August 1958. 
The band consisted of 12,000 musicians. 


RUSSIAN FOR YOU 

VPOK IDECTOPt LESSON SIX 



H3 anTCHKH 7,CMePHTb TeMnepaTypy6 '- n Praecn-Ka rpanycHrac 
t °jm ymuio nonjiejica a aaHHyto, me BHcejia an T e<nta. 
«Be 3 e T M H e, K a K yronjiemniKy*’, — ayMajr oh, c HeHaBHCTbio 
sacoBHBaa rpanycHHK noHMwiiiKy 9} . — floroBopmca c ne6»- 
TaMH CXO£HTb BeiepOM B KHHO — H BOT Te6e Ha !»toi 










— KaK 6 h Te6a He CBajnui rpHnn 111 , — cxa3ajia TojfflHa 

— TaK hto ac, 6njieTaM nponaaaTb 121 ? 

— Bot eme! B khho co6pajrca 131 ! Mne TBoe 3nopoBbe 
flopoace KaKHx-TO HecwaoTHbix 6njieTOB. Hy-Ka, noKaam 
rpanycHHK! 

Tojih nojcopHO Bbrayji rpauycmiK h npoTHHyji ero MaMe. 

— Hy bot, TaK h 3Hajia! Tpmmaxb BOceMb h ceMb 141 . A Hy, 
6bicrpo pa3fleHbca h Mapm b nocTejib 151 ! Ceimac Bbi30By 


Hepe3 aBa naca npumeji Bpan. 

— Hy-c, rfle Ham yMHpaiomHH? — myTJiHBO cnpocnji oh. 
Tojia jieacaji, yTKHyBmHCb hocom b CTeHy. Oh 6bm 3 oji Ha 

Becb MHp 161 . 

— 3flpaBCTByHTe, mojkmoh nejioBeK, — cKa3aji Bpan. — Ha 
hto acajiyeTecb 111 ? 

— SflpacbTe 181 , — 6ypKHyji b otbct Tojih. — TojioBa 
pacacajibiBaeTCH 191 . Mera Bcero jioMaeT 201 . 

— 3HaaHT Bac 3 ho6ht 211 ? — noHTH yraepuHTejibHo cKa3aji 

— 3ho6ht, 6pocaeT to b neap, to b xojiofl 221 . 

— Hnnero yacacHoro Her. Bbi nojixBaTHjra rpmin 231 . 
Cefiaac a Bbimmiy BaM jieKapcTBO. EyjieTe npHHHMaTb ero 


Tpn pa3a b aeHb nocjie eflbi. C nocrrejiH He BCTaBaTb. Byaere 
Bee™ ce6a npiuiHHHO — AeHbKa neper Tpn Bee KaK pyKoii 
CHHMeT 241 . 

3HaHHT c KHHO flejio rjiyxo 251 ? 

— Ecjih a npaBHjibHO nOHHMaio Bamy H3amHyio pent, to 
Ji'd — coBepmeHHo rjiyxo, hjih, KaK eme roBopaT Baum npn- 



a npmueji c paSoTbi, oh 3ameji 


BenepoM, Kor/ia Tojihh ni 

K CLI 'Te6a, a Bnacy, coBceM CKpyTHjio 271 ? — cnpocnji oh. 

— /la bot, cxBaTHJi rpann 281 , — otbcthji Tojih. 

— CKaacH cnacnEo, hto xotb ropjio He flepeT 29 *. 

— noHeMy 3T0? 

— A kto jionaji Mopoacenoe 301 Ha yiume TpeTbero mia 311 
Kor/ja 6 hjio MHHyc TpHHajmaTb 321 ? 

Tojih BHHOBaTO onycTHJi rjia3a. 













— Hy, HHHero, — CKa3an oxen h mnpenan Tojno no 
rojioBe. CnenyroimiH pa3 yMHee 6ynewh 331 . 

— liana, a nonro MHe npnneTcs neacaTb KBepxy ny30M 341 ? 
— cnpocHji Tons. 

— Cxonbxo nano, ctojtbko nponeacmub. Cnymaiics Bpana 
h cKopo 6ynenib xax oryp>unc 351 . 

Tons CKopHun HenoBonbHyio MHHy. 

— Cmotph y MeHs 361 , He xhchh 37 ’. MHe eme moh nana, 
tboh nen, ioBopHJi: «He Beuiaii hoc, nepaoi xboct microne- 

TOM 381 ». 



Tons nonro He Mor 3acHyTb. Ero MyrnuiH pa3Hbie Mbicnn. 
Oh SyMan: <<Epyn.ua xaxas-To . . . Kax moscho nepacaTb 
xboct, ecnn ero HeT ... na eme nHCToneTOM ... A yxo mohcho 
nepacaTb BOCTpo 391 ? Moacno ... A hoc no BeTpy 401 ? EIo- 
acanyfl . . . MHTepecHO, Kaxne eme ecTb BbipaaceHHS co cno- 
bom nepacaTb? AepacaTb ce6s b paMxax 411 . . . AepacaTb 
Mapxy 421 . . . AepacaTb s3i>ik 3a 3y6aMH 431 . . . AepacaTb b 
ronoBe 441 ... flepacaxb xapMaH mnpe 4 -’ . . . Aepacaxb coBer* 61 
. . . AepacaTb cnoBO 471 . . . AepacaTb b Tairae 481 . . . Tax 
nepacaTb 491 . . . ne . . .» Tyr Tons h 3acHyn. 


YrpoM ero pa36ynHJia MaMa. OHa c.viepnna eMy TeM- 
nepaTypy h cxaaana: 

Bannurb, yace HopManbHas. Kax Te6e cnanocb 501 ? 

— Kax b cxa3xe 511 . 

— A Mbi c othom BonHOBanncb. Tbi 6pennn h Bee roBopnn 
«nepacarb, nepacaTb». 


HeCKOJItKO pyCCKHX nOCAOBHH H 
noroBopoK Ha TeMy B^opoBta 


3nopoBbe nopoace 6oraTCTBa 321 . 

3flopoBbe — BceMy ronoBa 531 . 

3nopoBbe Bcero nopoace 541 . 

Oh syacHM 3nopoBbeM 6oneH 551 . 

Tot 3nopoBbs He 3HaeT, xto 6oneH He SbiBaeT 561 . 

Ee3 6one3HH h 3nopoBbio He pan 571 . 

Ot 3nopoBbs He nesaTcs 581 . 

Aymie 6biTb 6enHbiM, ho 3nopoBbiM, neivr 6oraTbiM, ho 
6onbHbiM 591 . 

(Ha 3toh (j)pa3e nocTpoeH xanaM6yp: Jlysrne 6brrb 6ora- 
TblM, HO 3nOpOBbIM, MeM 6enHbIM, HO 6onbHbIM). 


MeflHHHHCKHH lOMOp 


Bonns b xoMHaTy SonbHoro, Bpan ynoBneTBopemio ynm6- 
Hyncs. 

— fl Bnacy, bsm ceronHS MHoro nysme 601 , — cxa3an oh. 

— Aa. fl CTporo co6monan npennncaHne 9 " na aTHxeTxe 
Bamero nexapcTBa. 

— MononnoM 621 ! Hxo TaM 6bino Hanwcano? 

— «AepacaTb nnoTHo 3axpbiTbiM». 











IlaimeHT: — floa-rop, Mena SecnoaoHT CTpanHaa 6ojib. 
Koraa a narn6aiocb Bnepefl, BbrrarHBaio pyKH a aeJiaio hmh 
Kpyroo6pa3Hbie flBHacemia, cnjibHo cnyiacT b jieBoe njieao 631 . 
Bpaa: — CaaxcuTe, a aaaeM BaM aeJiaTb Tairae abukchhh? 
IlauHeHT: — floKTop, ecjm bh nozicKaatHTC flpyroii 
cnoco6 HaacBaib najibTO, a 6yjsy ciacTJniB . . . 


naiiMeHT: — /Jorrop, bh yMeeTe flepraib 3y6bi 641 6e3 6ojth? 
Bpaa: — He Bcer/ia. Baepa ayrb He BbiBHXHyji pyay. 


>KeHa Bpaaa: — Moii floporon, jih6o tu nepecTaHemb 
AyMa-rb o paSoTe, jih6o a nepecTaHy xoflHTb c to6oh b iocth. 
Bpaa: — A aro ace a c^ejiaa? 

)KeHa: — Kaa hto? Ctoht KOMy-jin6o npoTaHyTb Te6e 
pyay, i;bi HaHHHaeuib mynaTb eMy nyjrbc 651 . 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


idely t( 


shivering wit_ . 

22) Literally, to be thrown from heat to cold. 

23) Colloq. to catch the ’flu. 

24) Colloq. in three days or thereabouts you’ll be fit as a fiddle. 

25) Very colloq. Something like . . . there's nothing doing? 

26) Very colloq. The same meaning as 25). 

27) Colloq. To be down in the mouth, down and out. 

28) I’ve got ’flu. 

29) Colloq. Meaning, a sore throat. 

30) Colloq. To gorge ice cream. 

3i> The day before yesterday. 

32) Thirteen below. Equivalent of about 9°F. 

33> In the sense, that will teach you a lesson. 

34) To lie on my back (colloq.). 

35> Another way of saying./?* as a fiddle. 

36) Meaning, be good. 

37) Literally, Don’t tui 

38) A strange expression with the st 

39> Colloq. To hold one’s ear sharp; _ 0 

* 0) Colloq. To hold one’s nose by the wind, .... ... ... 

peeled. 

U) Colloq. To stay within certain limits, to control oneself. 

♦2) Colloq. Don’t let the side down. 

13) Colloq. To hold one’s tongue, to shut up. 

14) Colloq. To remember, to store in one’s memory. 

15> Very colloq. Literally, Keep your pocket open. Used in the s 
a lifetime, when pigs will fly, etc. 

16) To hold council. 

17> To keep one’s word. - 

18) To keep something secret. 

19) In the sense, proceed just so, keep up the good work. 

> 0) A more conversational way of saying How did you sleep? 


52> Better health than wealth. 

53) Health is the main thing. 

54) Health is the most valuable possession. 

being. 

56> The heal 
57) If you he 



























